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Politics: The gentle art of getting votes from the poor 
and campaign funds from the rich, by promising to 
protect each from the other. 

- Oscar Ameringer 


That the public is not satisfied by the politicians’ use of . 


this "gentle art" might be evident by the appearance on the June 


5 ballot of two competing initiatives that propose reforks op now 


Proposition 112, which is supported by the watchdog group 


Common Cause, would eliminate the practice of elected state 
officials receiving fees or "honoraria" for speaking engagements 
and appearances, and would restrict lobbying by former government 
officials. The proposition would also create a California 
Citizens Compensation Commission to reform and regulate the 
salaries of state officials. 

The other proposition, number 118, which is called the 
"Legislative Ethics Enforcement Initiative" by its proponents, 
would change how legislative voting districts are established, 
and the time for the election of state Senators. The proposal 
would also give further jurisdiction to the existing Joint 
Legislative Ethics Committee on the use of "honoraria" and 
lobbying by former and current state legislators. 

uSC professor of Political Science, Herbert Alexander has 


written that the importance of and unequal access to campaign 


dollars threatens to undermine the fundamental American principle 
of "one person, one vote." 

Alexander writes that "The problem is how to apply 
democratic principles to elections in an age of media politics 
seemingly dominated by an atmosphere of dollar politics. The 
electoral process presents perhaps a classic case of conflict 
between the democratic theory of full public dialogue in free 


elections and the conditions of an_economic marketplace." 


of revelations regarding the involvement of five 
rominent U.S. Senators in the S&L scandal, the British journal, 
Economist," pointedly asks "Can you buy a congressman?" 

Post-Watergate campaign reforms, which were meant to usher 
in an era of full-disclosure of campaign contributors and 
reasonable spending limits, have led to the use of the 
"honoraria" system and the creation of Political Action 
Committees (PACS) according to political scientists such as 
Alexander. 

According to Common Cause spokesman, Walter Zelman, 
legislation, such as last year’s proposition 73, has thus far 
failed to regulate political organizations’ ability to form 
endless numbers of PACs, each of which contributing their limit 
to their candidate. He says that any piecemeal bill proposed by 
the legislature is unlikely to have much impact on the current 
system. 

Unfortunately proposition 112 and 118 appear to suffer from 


the same inability of grabbing the whole neck of the problem. 


Last year "The New Republic" suggested that the reality of 
campaign expenditures would in all likelihood prevent the 
legislature from hindering its own ability to meet those needs--- 
the first rule of political expediency is survival. It also 
seems reasonable from previous examples that eliminating one 
means of generating a campaign war chest is only likely to 
produce another method, thus the creation of the PACs in the 
first place. No, it would seem, according to "The New Republic," 
that if voters wish to lessen the ties between elected officials 
and special interest dollars than the necessity of raising large 
funds to mount a successful campaign needs to be changed. Public 
subsidy and access to the media, it being the greatest campaign 
expenditure, would go a long way toward closing the gap between 
the American ideal that any well-meaning citizen has the right to 


public office and our current "money talks" systen. 


